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systems of government, but rejected
all extremes of social or political
programmes. Like Socrates and Plato,
Aristotle taught men to think clearly
and deeply.

One other great man of those ancient
days is worthy of mention for a number
of reasons. The exact period when
Hero of Alexandria lived is not known,
but his name has come down to us for
the discoveries he made in mathe-
matics and science. It was Hero who
discovered the formula for the area of a
triangle, and he was responsible for a
number of mechanical inventions. One
of these was the fountain, worked by
means of air pressure.

The First Steam Engine

It was Hero, too, who is believed to
have been the first man to realise the
power of steam. He invented a small
stationary steam engine and, although
nothing very practical came of it until
hundreds of years later, Hero was the
first to make any use of steam at all.
To a very large extent these Greeks
laid the foundations on which in due
course others were to build. Some of
their knowledge had come to them
from the earlier civilisations of Babylon
and Egypt. Astronomy was a subject
on which the Egyptians had a rudimen-
tary knowledge, but it was the Greeks
who brought it to a stage where it
became a science to be studied.

It was a Greek, Eudoxus of Cnidus
(fourth century B.C.), who was the first
to have an observatory and to him is
due the earliest systematic description
of the heavens. Later came Hipparchus
(160-127 B-c') who invented several
astronomical instruments and made
accurate observations, dividing his
circle into 360 degrees. In addition he
made a catalogue of 1,080 stars and
determined the length of the solar year
with a fair amount of exactness.

Much of the work of Hipparchus was
done at Alexandria where the Greeks
had established the famous School of
Alexandria. It ~" had departments of

literature, mathematics, astronomy and
medicine and possessed the greatest
library of ancient times, containing
some 400,000 volumes or rolls. One
part of this library was destroyed by
the Christian Bishop Theophilus about
A.D. 390 as he considered it a centre of
pagan learning. The rest of this great
library was destroyed by the Moham-
medans in A.D. 640, whether purposely
or purely by accident is not known, but
its loss was certainly a great tragedy.
The Romans eventually succeeded
the Greeks as the civilising power in the
known world, but they scarcely ad-
vanced the knowledge to any great
extent and were more concerned with
the establishment of law and order
and with the arts. In particular they
were great builders as well as very able
administrators. With their civil and
military engineering they showed a
genius for the practical side of life, but
had little interest in knowledge for its
own sake.
The result was that Science ceased
to make any real advance during the
Roman era. There were writers who
touched on the subject, but they were
content to record the knowledge of
their time without attempting to add
to it. The elder Pliny (A.D. 23-79)
produced what might be called an
encyclopedia of the knowledge of his
time. In Natwralis Historia he dealt
with man and his qualities, animals,
plants and trees; geography, agricul-
ture, fruit-growing, forestry, wine-
making, metals, and with the fine arts,
as well as magic and its usefulness.
Plutarch (A.D. 50-125) wrote on the
nature of the Moon and Roman
mythology, and, with one or two other
writers, passed on valuable information
about Greek teaching and learning.
With the decline of the Romans,
however, there came a long period when
little or no advance in learning was
made. The Dark Ages descended, and
it was nearly a thousand years before
scholarship and learning began to
struggle towards further knowledge.